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If we offend, ‘it is with our good will.— 
That you should think we come not to offend, 
But with good will, SuaKksPEARE. 
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(The following remarks upon THE Prores- 
SION OF A PLAYER, we deem socorrect and 
judicious, as to need no comment; and we. 
take a pleasure in giving them to our read- 
ers just as we have received them.] 


The pofeffion of a player has been 
in moft ages held in a lower degree of 
eftimation than any other occupation 
in life. How this fhould have obtain- 
ed in a point which reafon does not 
fuggeft, is fomewhat furprifing, tho’ 
it may not be matter of extreme/diffi- 
culty to trace the error to its fource. 

The players, if I miftake not, made 
their firft appearance in the worjd af- 


ter the fame manner in which th moft | 


abandoned and wretched of our days 
make their exit, that is to fay, ina 
cart. In this vehicle they firolled a- 
bout from place to place, under the 
direction of Thefpis, who was their 


+ manager; they had their faces bedaub- 


ed with lees of wine, which, no doubt, 
contributed not a little, with other con- 
tingent circumitances, to render them 
ridiculous. And indeed, in this firu- 
ation of the drama, It is no wonder 


that they were looked upon as a fet of 


low iellows. By intenible degrees 
matters were improved to greater ele- 
gance, though the old opprobrium 
{till continued to adhere to the per- 


. fornsers, and perhaps, their own way 


of life, their own morals, their own 
behaviour, and the appearance they 
every where made, deterved that the 
firft iipreffion fhould not be effaced. 

Mr. Pope, talking of Shak!peare’s 
time, obierves, that ‘‘as the bet play- 
houles were then inns and taverns, 
(the Globe, the Hope, the Fortune, 
&¢c.) fo the top of the profeflion were 
shen mere plavers, not gentlemen of 


the ftage; they were led into the but- 
tery by the fteward, not placed at the 
lord’s table, or lady’s toilet, and con- 
Hlequently were entirely deprived of 
thofe advantages they now enjoy, in 
the familiar converfation of our nobi- 
lity, and an intimacy with people of 
the firft condition.” : 

Certain it is, the fentiments of man- 
kind have been very much changed in 
this refpeét of late years; and indeed, 
in all ages, and among all men of 
fenfe, the prejudice never had much 
weight, whenever there appeared one 
abftracted from the common herd, 
| who, befides the other qualities requi- 
fite in his bufinefs, was poflefled of a 
good underftanding, adorned and em- 
bellithed with medefty, decency, and 
good manners. ‘Thus we find among 
the Romans, Rofcius the player, was 
held in general efteem by all men of 
tafe and refinement. Cicero loved 
him living, and at his deceafe paid an 
immortal tribute tohis memory. He 
mitted no opportunity of celebrating 
his name, and in one of his moft ad- 
mired orations, fays, ** Who is there 
among us of fo rude and unfecling a 
difpofition, as .iot to have been very 
fenfibly affected at the death of Rof- 
cius, who, though he died in an ex- 
treme old age, on account of his ex- 
cellent art, and his every elegance, 
deferved to be exempt from that debt 
of human nature.” 

A complete actor appears fo feldom 
in the world, that I do not wonder 
whenever a real Promotheus, with true 
fire {tarts up among us, at the tribute 
of admiration and applaufe which is 





to form one who can thus extort the 
public approbation, that I own fhould 
not be {urprifed if this art rofe much 
higher in the eyes of the judicious. 
There are many external accomplifh- 
ments, which in other profeflions may 
be difpenfed with; but the fine per- 
former muft have a well-formed per- ° 
fon, a graceful deportment, a well- 
turned face, a jut difpofition of fea- 
turers, and an eye expreflive of the 
various fubtil movements of the mind: 
heymuft have improved the air of his 
whuze perfon by an habitude and inter- 
coune with gents si€ly th tistile @r 
to Ge (18 a VOinc, not only to articu- 
late each fyllable d: “*nétly, and with 
precifion, but alfo to ucjiver each fen- 
tence with grace and harn...“=, 
Befides thefe external quali. ations, 
what a train of mental endowimocnts 
are abfolutely neceflary! a good uw... 
derftanding, cultivated by a liberal 
education; a true tafte and relifh for 
all the beauties in an author; a juft 
fenfe of every paflage, and the idea 
appropriated to each word; a thorough 
knowledge of character, an imagina- 
tion warm, and alive to each fine 
ftroke of the poet; afenfibility of tem- 
per, properly fufceptible of each paf- 
fion the writer addrefles himfeif to, 
ani,,a power of exciting the paflion in 
| others. What, and how great that 
| power is, the following paflage in 
{Hamlet will better convey to the read- 
‘er, than any thing I have to offer on 
the fubje&t: * Is it not monftrous that 
this player here but in a fidtion, in a 
dream of paflion, fhould fo force 
his foul to his own conceit, that from 





paid to him bythe general confent;;her working all his vifage warmed; 
and fo many requifites are neceflaryi tears in his eyes, diftraétion in his af- 
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pect, a broken voice, and a function 
fuiting with forms to his own con- 
ceits.”’ 

Ftom this account, I apprehend, it 
muft appear, that this profeflion fhould 
be reckoned among the liberal and 
imitative arts, and at the fame time, 
I mutt obferve that it cannot be 


repeat the mere words in a vacant un- 
feeling manner. But whenevery look, 
gefture, and adion, is governed by the 
foul, when the imagination is wrap- 
ped, and the audience catch it by con. 
tagion, when the artift imparts new 
motions to our fpirits, wrings the foul 
with fancied griet, and fills us with 
Imaginary terrors, then we perceive a 
genius which cannot be too much ad- 
mired. { have often lamented that 
the poverty of our language does not 
afford a term fufficiently expreflive to 
diitinguifh fuch a performer from the 
reit of his fraternity; as I always ftu- 
dy to avoid confufion in my. ideas, | 
endeavoured to feparate them in my 
own mind by words which appeag to 
me to be the belt appropriated teshem, 
and till a better diitinction is poigted 
out, J would chufeto calla nerfon Mech 
as ! have defcribed, an Imitator or an 
Aétor, and he who pretends to the art 
without any knowledge of nature, 
fhould be fet down a mere player. 
a 
YN TH NECESSITY 
SHOWN BY 
His FRIEND. 


OF QUACKERY IN PHYSIC, 
A LETTER FROM A PHYSICIA® TO 


Trans.ated from the German of the celebrated 
Dr. Ulizer. 


Sir, 
fam a graduate phyfician, 


thought too flightly of,tin thofe who|p 





and | fician. 
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Thefe gentry promifed to work mira- 
cles upon every one, and every one 
fent for, or ran after them: it is true, 
they never performed their promifes, 
but they fupplied this deficiency by 
new promiles, and by blinding the 
eyes of the populace with the incenfe 
they burnt to their own fame. I del- 
ifed thefe cheats from my foul, and 
fhewed my ind‘znation whenever 1 
met withthem. But this, they return- 
ed with {till {tronger marks of deri- 
fion, and their brazen impudence al- 
ways ferved them as an impenetrable 
fhield again{t the jufteft reproaches I 
could make. I was for years fo honett 
as to.bear their fatire andl derifion with 
patience, and would {till have con- 
tinued a regular practitioner, did not 
one argument (which operated as 
ftrongly upon my mind asit did upon 
my body, and which { found uuan- 
iwerable) oblige me at length to a- 
bandon that ufelefs honelty; I mean 
hunger, and an abfolute impoflibility 
of appeafing it. Being reduced to 
defpair, and finding no ” other refuge 
ro lengthen a wretched life, I begun 
at lait to reflect that thefe impudent 
boalters were not fuch complete fools |i 
as myfelf, who had vainly attempted 
alone to ftem the current, whilft they|w 
were wile enough to {wim with the 
{ttream, and contentedly remain fools, 
fince thefe are the characters the world 
feeks after and admires. I according- 
ly took the reiolution of eftablifhing 
wyfelf fumewhere, and of adting the 
more fuccefsful part of a quack; a pro- 


feflion which is infinitely better paid’ 


than that of an honeft and fkilful phy- 


] made worm-cakes, tincture 


without praifing myfelf, thoroughly | of geld, heart and tooth-powders, 1 took 


underiiand my bufinefs; I fay 


with-;a Merry Andrew into my fervice, tra- 


out praifing myfelf, for at prefent it is  velled with him to fairs, and erected a 


no time for me to boaft. My 


defperate refolution, and folly 


unhap- | ftage. 
py fate has, at laft, brought me tacth eget the 
OF ra- | ‘therefore nade my fervant act the doc- 


But {till I could not entirely 
better of my Rona neveg 1 


ther let me fay, good fortune of turn- itor, whillt I took the part of his Har- 


ing quack, tieaven knows, that as 
long as | continued honett, | cou not 


fucceed in the world; and notwith- 
itanding the moft flattering profpedts, 
long experience and diligence, yet be 
caufe 1 was no puffer, but treatec {my 
patients ferioufly and conlcienticufly, 
every fool was preierred before me. 





ilequin, and thus I left the cheat of re- 
commending my wonder-working me- 
dicines to ‘<a account; whilft I {tood 
by him and told the gaping multitude 
the fimple truth; crying out to them, 
*¢ Don’t believe him, he is an impof- 
er. Ile is no more than my fervant; 
misfortunes ha 





ave reduced me to the la folly 


neceflity of cheating you this way, not 
to die of hunger; the rafcal is a cob~ 
ler, and the medicines he fells you are 
but common remedies for which you 
pay ten times more than their value.”’ 
This fatisfied my gnawing confcience, 
and fince it all pafied for a joke to a- 
mufe the mob, it was no impediment 
tomy good fortune. Every one crowd- 
ed to the ftage and bought; and peo- 
ple came to me every day to aflure mie 
that my medicines had wrought won- 
ders with them. In fhort, Sir, I be- 
came arich man: at laft, after ram- 
bling far and wide, I got to a devlith 
place where your humble fervant and 
his domeftic were taken into cultody. 
In this miferable prifon | loft all my 
goods, and was obliged during fix 
weeks to content myfelf with bread and 
water; fuch feverity is unjuit, and it 
is for this reafon that i make my com- 
plaints ( to you. Tell me in the name 
of confcience, which of the two de- 
ferves moft to be condemned, J who 
would willingly live like an honeft 
man, or tlie people who will not em- 
ploy Re but inthe character of a cheat? 
Does he world deferve any regard, or 
is any one to biame that does his betft 
to gét through the world whatever 
way he can? You may object that 
there are phyficians who gain an hon- 
eft livelihood; but the number of rea- 
fonable and fenfible people who em- 
ploy fuch phyficians, is too fmall for 
many of them to fubfi‘t in that way, 
and quackery remains the only re- 
fource to gentlemen of our profeffion, 
The majority of people willingly give 
themfelves up to thofe who flatter 
them, who pleafe them with large pro- 
mites, and blind them with felf-ap- 
plaufe, deceit, vain boalftings, bately 
detracting from the merits of other 
phyficians, affectation in word and 
geiture, a pompous fhow of learning, 
great noife and parade; in one word, 
falfehood and i impofition, will always 
prove the ready means of accefs to the 
generality. This difpofition is fo 
deeply rooted in their natures, that 
were we to annihilate to-day all the 
quacks from the face of the earth, ycu 
would fin Jan: other generation fwarm- 
ing in their place to-morrow. What 
is it then to be the only honeft 
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than, and to fufter want! At the time|tion was much excited by a poflhu- 
when I aéted wifely, when I refleted|mous production cf the late learned 
before I wrote a recipe, when I rea-|jand {cientific Sir William Jones, en- 
foned about the diforder, and endea-|titled the ‘‘ ADROMETER; being a 
voured tocure my patients, my patrons|progreflive fcale of human attain- 
lived in cellars or garrets, and the|ments and enjoyments in their feveral 
dogs barked at my thread-bare coat as|degrees, through the whole progrefs 
I paffed. Had I died at that period,|of a man’s life; beginning at the age 
1. fhould have died unnoticed. But!of one year, and ending at the Plalm- 
now I am the refuge, the hope, and ift’s eftimate of threefcore and ten; 
the comfort of thoufands of my coun- | which period the author has there ap- 
trymen; now I drefs with elegance,’ propriated and fet apart to be employ- 
live luxurioufly, and am talked of a,ed on that moft folemn and impor- 
twelvemonth after my departure. tant fubject, a ‘* Preparation for Eter- 
They calculate with impatience the nity.’ 
return of the fair, in hopes of my re-|. As it is well known that the inge- 
turn. When I was in prifon not only |nious author above mentioned, was, 
the whole town, but the country independent of his great mental ac- 
around was in an uproar and anxiety. ; ‘quirements, a truly pious and evan- 
A countefs, who in my honeit fitua-!gelical Chriftian, without doubt, 
tion would not have looked upon me, ufe the performance) ‘* he was too ‘well 
procured my enlargement, only be-! convinced of the precarious tenure of 
caufe fhe had read in one of my bills, ' ‘human exiftence to allow himfelf to 
that I had an infallible method of pre-!reft the momentous concern of his 
ferving the fkin from freckles and eternal welfare on the fallacious ex- 
wrinkles till the age of eighty-five. ' pectation of a protracted life,’’ and 
Many of my fraternity who refide in, moft certainly intended that the ** Pre- 
towns and cities, attract the attention'paration for eternity,’’ which he has 
of people of quality by the fame arts,'placed at the end of the fcale of his 
as 1 draw the mob to my flage. Once | Adrometer, was not to be deferred 
more, Sir, if we have practice and until the feventieth year, but rather 
get money it little fignifies how, we ob- ;to be confidered as the object to which 
tain the one or the other; we mutt} ‘he was perpetually to look, during 
treat men as we find them; they are/the whole courle of his life, and which 
fools, they love tools, and therefore | was, exclufively, to engrofs the at- 
it is beit to be fools with them, in or-|tention of his latter years. 

der to gain their favour. Inthe mean| In contemplating the fubject before 





time, you fee trom what | have faid, 
that i difti: guith a fkilful quack, from 
thofe itupid ee ignorant ones, whom 
I dare not take upon me to defend as 
they murder too unmerciiuly. Buta 
regularly educated phyfician mult at 
the jame time play the quack, the pre. 
fent tatte of the ave requires it; and 
he that would coatent him{lf merely 
with being a capabie honeit pradtition- 
er, is a ulele -is burden upon the earth. 
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IMPORTANCE «'F EARLY REPEN- 
ANDA RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


PSSAY ON TOE 
TA VCE 
that they under- 


“ O! that they were wise, 
their 


stood tis, that they would conside 
latter end.” 
Duet, Chap. xxii. Ver. 29. 
On reading over the European]) 


Magazine for January la:t, my atten- | 


a 





me, I could not avoid being ferioufly 
affected at the important confidera- 
tion of how many perfons there are, 
(and it is to be feared even among the 
loudeft advocates for chriftianity) who 
itridtly obferve the Adrometer in its 


‘liveral fenfe; who confume the vigour 


of their youth, and the ftrength of 
their maturer years, in the ardent 
purluit of fublunary enjoyments, and 
in ftriving to attain, what can be at 
belt but an: impertett and unfatisfac- 
tory knowledge rejating to things 
earthly aad: unfubftantial; 
moit folemn and important duty of 
preparing for eternity, thruft to the 
botto:n of the fcale, is referved as 
an employment for the declining 

ars of their motal exiftence, or 
heok what is worle, deferred till 


while thel3 


the approach of that awful hour, 
when they are laid languifhing upon. 
a bed of ficknefs, and encircled round 
with the cold arms of death. 

To the thinking mind it becomes 
a matter of ferious reflection, when 
itis confidered what numbers are dai- 
ly cuc off from their families and 
friends, and every connexion in life 
that is near and dear to them, by the 
fudden and unexpected ftroke of 
death. This alone were furely fufh- 
cientto imprefs mankind with a due 
fenfe of the importance, the necef- 
fity of an early preparation to meet 
that awful event, which we know not 
how foon may be the lot of us all. 
The prefent moment we may call our 
own, but the next is at the difpofal 
ojof that God, who, before it arrives, 
may fummon us to appear before his 
awful tribunal, there to give an ac- 
count of the aétions of our lives, 
whether they be good, or whether 
they be evil. 

Itis greatly to be lamented, that in 
an age like the prefent; which boafts 
Ho much of its philofophy and refine- 
ment, the ideas and actions of men 
fhould.be continually running counter 
to the dictates of reafon and common 
fenfe; more particularly in the impor- 
tant inftance now under confideration, 
where they fo juftly confirm the truth 
of that obfervation of the celebrated 
author of ‘* The Grave.”’ 


‘ On this side, and on that, men see their 
friends 

Drop off, like leaves in autumn ; yet launch 
out 

Into fantastic schemes, which the long livers 

In the world’s hale and undegenerate days 

Could scarce find leisure for.” ‘ 


The momentous truth contained 


jin thefe lines, with the awful folem- 


nity of the poet’s fucceeding reflec- 
tion on a fubject fo big with impor- 
tance, affords a moft ftriking appeal to 
the confcience of every one ina {tate 
of unconcern or indifference with re- 
eard to the affairs of their immortal 
louls. 

fools that we are ! 

Never to think of death and of ourselves 

At the same time! as if to learn to die 
Were no concern of ours. O, more thar 


soitish, 
For creatures of a day, in gamesome mood, 
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To frolick on eternity’s dread brink 
Unapprehensiye ; when, for aught we know, 
The very first swoln surge shail sweep us in, 


One of the objections moft fre- 
quently urged by the unthinking 
again{t a ferious profeflion of religi- 
on, is founded on an opinion very 
prevalent amongit young people, 
(and by no means unufual with thofe 
advanced in years) via. that to attend 
regularly the preaching of the gofpel, 
to allot a portion of their time to the' 
inveftigation of the facred writings, 
or, in fhort, to fhow any kind of con- 
cern for their eternal welfare, is at 
once to cut themfelves off from all 
the pleafures and enjoyments of life: 
*Tis true, this will be the means of 
alienating their affections from the 
_ finful purfuits of the world, from the 

sefined iniquities and fafhienable fri- 
volities of life; but let fuch be affur- 
ed, on the contrary, that every kind 
of rational enjoyment, that harmlefs 
pleatures and amufements of every 
defcription, can be by no perfon what- 
ever {fo fully enjoyed as by the truty 
ferious Chriftian, receiving, (if | 
may bcallowed the expreflion) a.dou- 
ble zeft, from a confcientious dif- 
charge of the folemn and important 
duties of religion, and an early pre- 
paration to meet the mere fubitantial 
enjoyments of an eternal hereafter. 


ithe fyftem, and frequently ferves to 
illuftrate and give us a fuller compre- 
henfion of the infinite power and wif- 
dom of God, in the formation and 
government of his creatures. It may 
be added, that the greate(t, the moft 
celebrated, of our philofophers and 
men of learning have ever been the 
belt affected to the caufe of Chriftand 
the obfervance of a pure and unde- 
filed religion: in proof of this, we 
need only to felect from a hoft of 
witnefles, the names of a Boyle, a 
Newton, and an Addifon. 

From the authorities here cited, it 
will appear, that the obfervations 
now advanced, are by no means the 
effufions of religious bigotry, or en- 
thifiaftic zeal, but contain the fenti- 
ments and opinions of fome of the 
greateft men of our nation, who be- 
ing alfo lay characters, could, (as the 
vulgar are too apt to imagine) have 
no intereft in promoting the views of 
the church by publishing their fenti- 
ments in- matters of a religious ten- 
dency : moreover, I have always been 


of opinion, that the fentiments and 


obfervations of fuch men carry with 
them more weight, and are better 
received by the great bulk of man- 
kind, than thofe promulgated from 
the pulpit. I fhall, therefore, clofe 
thefe remarks with recommending to 





Mankind in general would enter- 
tain a far better idea of the impor- | 
tance of religious exercifes, and em-; 
ploy much lefs of their time in at.) 
taining the wildom, and following | 
the purfuits of this world, would 
they but duly weigh and confider the 
important aphorifm of that great Chrif- | 
tian Philofopher, John Locke; viz, 
that ‘for a manto underftand fully 
the bufinefs of his particular calling 
in the commonwealth, and of his re. 
ligion, which is his calitag as he isa 
man in the world, ts ufually enough 
to take up his whole time.”’ 





I do not here mean to {peak in de-' 


rogation of a laudable purfuit of the! 
various branches of learning and {ci-,fmatch Heaven in a moment, which;any 


the ferious perufal of every one who 
has the intereft of his foul at heart, 
the folowing forcible and imprellive 
extracts, fromthe pen of one of the 
moft illuftrious characters that this or 


| . 
any other nation has ever produced— 


the brave, the unfortunate Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh :— 

* God is he, from whom to depart 
is todie, to whom to repair is to re- 
vive, and in whom to dwell 1s life for 
ever. Be not then of the number of 
thofe that begin nor to-live till they 
be ready to die, and then, after a foe’s 
defert, come to crave of God a friend’s 
entertainment. 

“© Some there be, that think to 
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from the fervice of Satan to the fol- 
ace of a faint. But be you well af- 
fured, that God is not fo penurious of 
friends, as to hold himfelf and his 
kingdom faleable for the refufe and 
revertion of their lives who have fa- 
crificed the principal thereof to his 
enemies and their own brutifh luft, 
then only ceafing to offend when the 
ability of offending is taken from 
them. 

‘*¢ Itis a prepofterous kind of po- 
licy in any wife conceit to fight againft 
God till our weapons be blunted, our 
forces confumed, our limbs impotent, 
and our beft time fpent, and then, 


when we fall for faintnefs, and have 


fought ourfelves dead, to prefume on 
his mercy. 

‘© It is a ftrange piece of art, anda 
very exorbitant courfe, when the fhip is 
found, the pilot well, the mariners 
ftrong, the gale favorable, and the fea 
calm, to lie idly at the road; and 
when the fhip leaketh, the pilot fick, 
the mariners faint, the ftorms bof. 
terous, and the fea a turmoil of out- 
rageous furges, then to launch forth, 
hoift up fail, and fet out for a long 
voyage into afar country. 

‘¢ Yet fuch is the {kill of thefe 
evening repenters, who, though in 
the foundnefs of their health, and 
perfect ufe of their reafon, they can- 
not refolve to cut the cables, and 
weigh the anchor that withholds them 
from God. Neverthelefs, they feed 
themfelves with a {trong perfuafion, 
that when they are aftouned, their 
wits. diltrated, the underftanding 
dufked, and their bodies and fouls 
wrecked and tormented with the 
throbs and grives of a mortal ficknefs 
then, forfooth, they will bepin to 
think of their weightieft matters, 
and becUme fudden faints, when they 
are f{carce able to behave themfelves 
like reafonable creatures. 

‘* No, if neither, the canon, civil, 
nor the common law, will allow, that 
man perithed in judgment fhould make 
teltament of his temporal fub- 


, . . . ° . ° } . ° 
ence ; om the contrary, fo far from the beft can fcarce attain unto in the|ftance, how can he that is animated 


confidering this as incompatible with 
a true protefhon of the gofpel, with- 
eut doubt, a proper knowledge of 
them !s In many refpects auxiliary to 


maintenance of many years; 


and } 


with inward garboils of an unfettled 


when they have glutted thervelves!confeience, diitrained with the wring- 


with worldly delights, would jump: 


from Dives’s dizt to Lazarus’s crown, ‘all his ability, and circled in on every 


ing ts of his dying flefh, maimed in 


— 
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doon deprived of that fatisfaction : 
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fide with many and ftrange incum- 
brances, be thought of due difcretion 
to difpofe of his chiefeft jewel, which 
is his foul, and to difpatch the fole 
manage of all eternity, and of the 
treafures of heaven, in fo fhort a 
{purt ? 

‘‘ No! no! they that will loirer in 
feed time, and begin to fow when 
others reap; they that will riot out 
their health, and begin to caft their 
accounts when they are fcarce able to 
fpeak; they that will flumber out the 
day, and enter their journey when 
the light doth fail them; let them 
blame their own folly, if they die in 
debt, be eternal beggars, and fall head 
long into the lap of endlefs perdi- 
tion.” J. N. 

FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 
THE TRIUMPH OF FRIENDSHIP. 
A NOVEL FROM THE SPANISH. 

[ Continued from page 142.] 

I returned in triumphto the palace 
of Borane: in the evening a magni- 
ficent banquet clofed the entertain- 
ment. Marthefia conducted me to 
the nuptial chamber, and left me with 
Arfes. 

I confefs, my dear Ifmenia, that 
notwithftanding his promifes, I was 
greatly alarmed—-I apprehended the 
force of his paflions—I feared left 
they fhould get the better of his vir- 
tue—we were long without fpeaking— 
I was abafhed and timid—Arfes was 
diftrefled andembarafled—I reminded 
him at length of his oath, and defired 
him to leave me—Arfes looked at me 
wildly, fighed and obeyed. O! how 
I pitied him! , 

For feveral days, I had much rea- 
fon to applaud his refolution: he 
gave me no caufe to regret the confi- 
dence I placed in his virtue, but I was 


he was feated near my bed. How 
can you ever thank me enough. for 
what I have done to deferve your tavor, 
being continually in the prefence of 
an amiable and beloved obje&, my 
defires are violent, although | fupprefs 
them. When you uttered the dread-. 
ful oath, which you mentally denied! 
how | invoked the Sun to incline that 





heart in my favor, which] merited 


by fuch an ardor of affeftion. Had) 
the Gou, whom I adore, heard my 
prayer and been moved with pity, at 
my misfortunes, how happy would 
have been my lot! tell me my belev 

ed Cloe, has my ardent fupplication 
produced the defired effect ? 

Arles during this addrefs leaned 
over my bed: he feized my hands, 
every effort to difengage them was 
fruitlefs ; furprize agitated me: Ar- 
fes obferved what difturbed me—be 
tranquil Chloe, faid he, your lover 
efteems you {00 much to recede from 
his promife ; doubt not my refpedt, 
you can indeed render me happy, my 
defires are violent—my love is ex- 
treme; yet I fhall never infult you : 
nothing canurge me to do fo. The 
frantic manner in which he uttered 
this aflurance, contradicted his affer- 
tion. Iwas amazed and knew not to 
anfwer : Arles conitrues my filence 
into an acquiefee in his wifhes—he 
clafps me in his arms—I attempted to 
upbraid him—he clofes my lips with 
his own in fpite of my refiftance : 
he has the rathnefs to thruft his hand 
into my bofom—his audacity animates 
me—lI repulfe him with violence—my 
eyes flafh with anger—Arfes inftant- 
ly. becomes timid in proportion. to 
his rafhnefs. 

Does Arfes thus violate his oath ? 
How foolith was Ito truft him! I tho’t 
that love would not have deprived 
you of your virtue, I wifhed to unite 
madnefs and reafon, 1 reap the fruit-of 
my credulity, but I will not again 
expole mylfelf, leave me, do not by 
your prefence, augment my defpair, 
away, from this moment you forfeit 
my friendfhip and my confidence. 

I will forfeit alfo my life, exclaimed 
Arfes, feizing his fword, I reftrained 
his hand, calm your rage faid I, after 
giving me a proof of the moft franric 
love, you are now about to evince 
the moft frightful abhorrence of me: 
to what a {tate do you reduce me by 
your death ? Refume your calmnefs, 
and receive my forgivenels. 

Can I expect to obtain it? Can J 
ever forgive myfelt? No, beloved 
Cloe, I have infulted you: I now fee 
how little command I have over my- 
felf. ‘The violent aflaulr you juft new 
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reftrained, increafes my fhame and 
conmfufion. What fhall 1 do? How 
blind, weak, and wretched is man. . 

After uttering thefe words, Arfes 
appeared confufed and diltrefled, his 
fituation afflicted me. Can any man 
aflure himfelf, faid I, that he can at 
all times command himfelf? Our pal- 
fions hurry us on violently, virtue 
confifts in refilling them. You ac- 
knowledge your error, your repen- 
tance blots out the fault you have com- 
mitted, let us forget it, but let us not 
expofe ourfelves again to danger, re- 
tire into your chamber, and remem- 
ber that, although I appear to be your 
wife, you are to treat me only as a 
confidential friend. 

I repeated my requeft that he would 
retire, he obeyed. How many re- 
fHections did I not make on my fitua- 
tion! How often did I not accufe my- 
felf of imprudence ! 

I ought to have fubmitted my fate 
to the will of the Gods. I have been 
defirous to difpofe of it myfelf, fatal 
mealure, by whis:h there is but one 
way left, that one of us mutt perifh. 
{ have. already feen too much, Arfes 
cannot conquer his paflion, and I 
would rather die than yield to his de- 
fires: my refiftance or my death, will 
equally effect the life of Arfes. O 
Gods! can Arfes poffibly deferve the 
unhappinefs | draw upon him! no, 
Arfes is the moft perfect of men. 

Pardon me, beloved Arfes, forgive 
my feverity; at the moment I mani- 
felted the greateft anger, | felt my 
injultice towards you. What have 
you not done for me? Notwithftand- 
ing your love for me, you have ex- 
pofed your life to keep me from being 
your’s; my own imprudence has 
plunged you into the fault which I 
condemn; requiring your calmnefs 
you have no with but to oblige and 
obey me. But is it poflible, that I 
muft forever diftraét you and create a 
cruel conflict in your breaft ? Perhaps 
{ could put an end to that conflict. 
No, confumed myfelf by a cruel paf- 
fiion, my friendfhip can offer y 
nothing but compaflion. ‘Thea’ 





A 


of all my misfortunes will do / ou 

for you, he will revenge you. | be or 
1 then reflected on the inf A aan. 
PADI lity 
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_of Agenor, and the more the thought 
of it afflicted me, the more I loved 
the ungrateful man. Difficulties and 
repulfes are the food of love. I then 
believed that my unhappinefs could 
not be encreafed, I now fee how much 
I deceived myfelf. I had flattered 
myfelf that Agenor was not in love, 
but I find that he is, and with what 
perfon? O Gods, ¥ find my Ifmenia 
as my rival. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


— + oa 


{We cannot refrain from presenting to our 
readers, the following clegant and Classi- 
cal Sketches, as we feel assured that they 
will be amply gratified by their perusal. ] 
Plutarch, in the lives of the Grac- 

chi, tells us, that ‘* One of them was 

{mooth and fedate; the other, rough 

and paffionate to fuch a degree, that, 

in the midft of his orations, hurried 
away by his paflion, he often, though 
again{t his own will, defcended to ut- 
ter ill language; ftiaining his voice in 
fuch a manner, that he could not pro. 
ceed in his fpeech. By way of remedy 
to this excels, he made ufe of an in- 
genious fervant named Licinius, who 
itood conflantly behind him with a 
pitch-pipe, for the regulation of his 
voice: whenever he perceived his maf- 
ter’s tone alter, and grow harfh with 
anger, he breathed a foft note with 
his pipe, at the hearing of which, 
Caius immediately lowered the vehe- 
mence of his paflion and voice, be 
came mild, and was eafily recalled to 
the pofleflion of histemper.”?  “ Eve. 
ty voice,” fays Tully, ‘ has its par- 
ticular medium and compafs; and the 
tweetnefs of fpeech confilts in leading 
it through all the variety of tones na- 
turally, without touching anyextreme. 

‘LT herefore.”’ lays he, ‘leave the pipe 

at home, but carry the fenfe of this 

cuftom with you.” 

Cicero, in his defence of Rofcius, 
fays, ** The father of S. Rofcius was 
a gentleman of Aimeria, of great 
eulinence in that town and neigh. 
bourhood, and equally diftincuifhed 
for his intimacy and hofpitality with 

erfons of rank.’ 

‘ows the following emcomium on 


‘© He, as I dare fay, all who have 
been at Meffina will allow, is one of 
the worthieft, and at the fame time, 
one of the richeft men in that city. 
There is not a more elegant houfe 
in all Meffina than his, and particu- 
larly remarkable for the hofpitality 
which Romans of all ranks never 
fail of find there.”? Let us alfo at- 
tend to what Diodorus Siculus fays of 
the generofity of one of his country- 
men. ‘Lhe richeft perfon then in 
Agrigentum was Gellius. He built 
a great number of handfome apart- 
ments near his own houfe, merely 
for the entertainment of {trangers, 
and porters ftood at the gates to invite 
all perfons as they pafled along. This 
worthy example was imitated by others 
who were defirous of emulating the 
hofpitality and philanthropy of for- 
mer ages.’’ Livy (Book II.) tells us, 
‘¢ that L. Kommius of Brundufium, 
entertained all the Roman generals 
who pafled that way, as well as the 
ambafladors from foreign nations ; 
and in the fame book he obferves, 
that the ambafladors trom Perfeus, 
king of Macedonia, went. to confer 
with Martius, the Roman ambafla- 
dor, relying chiefly on the bond of 
hofpitality between that ambaflador 
andthe father of Perieus.”” This ge- 
neral practice of hoipitality feems 
fomewhat ftrange ; nor is it eafily to 
be conceived, how the Romans could 
accommodate in private houfes, that 
vaft concourfe of ambafladors, go- 
vernors, and even princes, which in 
the flourifhing itate of their republic, 
were continually repairing to Rome : 
efpecially as there are no accounts of 
their having any particular place of 
relidence for thofe who were enter- 
tained at the public expence. 


Seneca fays of fervants, that ‘* they 





area kind of humble friends.”? (Not 
according to the modern acceptation | 
of humble triends, for by fuch are} 
meant thofe who are to be {till more, 





dependent on our humours, and who, 


in return for precarious 
idrink, are to think, 


‘goes.on to obferve that, ‘it is the 


meat and! 


fpeak, and act, | 


Phe fame author | exactly as we would havethem.) He 'reached by thofe of greater penetration, 
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‘with him; fortune having more powe? 


over fervants than over their matters; 
and he that duly confiders how many 
fervants have come to be matters, and 
how many matters to be fervants, will 
lay no great ({trefs of argument either 
upon the one or upon the other. Some 
ufe their fervants worfe than beafts, 
in flavifh attendance between theif 
drink and their lufts, as if they were 
not made of the fame materials with 
their mafters,.or to breathe the fame 
air, or to die under the fame condi- 
tiens. It is worthy of obfervation, 
{continues he) that the moft impe- 
rious mafters over their own fervants, 
are at the fame time the moft abject 
flaves to the fervants of other matters. 
I will not diftinguifh a fervant by his 
office but by his manners; the one is 
the work of fortune, the other, of 
virtue.’ ‘Thus far Seneca, and inr- 
deed the wretchednels of fervitude is 
altogether owing to the pride of fu- 
periority, a pride, which if properly 
exerted, would appear in making 
thofe happy, whom fortune has made 
dependent upon us for favour and fup- 
port. ‘This, indeed, would be the 
pride of a man, and I have always 
confidered it as the principal happi- 
nels of every maiter, that heaven has 
placed him in a fituation to make life 
ealy and comfortable to thofe whofe 
lot itis to depend upon him for bread. 


~- 


The utmoft energy of the nervous 
ftyle of ‘Thucydides, and the copiouf- 
nels and expreflion of the Greek lan- 
guage, feem to fink under that hifto- 
rian, when he attemps to defcribe the 
diforders which arofe from faction 
throughout all the Greek common- 
wealths. You would imagine that 
he {till labours with a thought greater 
than he can find words to communi- 
cate. And he concludes his pathetic 
defcription with an ob‘ervation, which 
is at once very refined and very folid: 
‘¢ In thele contelts,”’ fays he, ‘* thofe 
who were dullett and moit ftupid, and 
had the leaft forefight, co nmonly pre- 
vailed; for being confcious of this 
weaknefs, and dreading to be over- 


they weit to work hattily, without 
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nard, and thereby prevented their 
antagonifts, who were forming fine 
fchemes and projects for their deitruc- 
tion.” 





SINGULAR CHARACTER. 
Some French writer fays, that a 
man is never fo well dcefcribed by 
any one as by himfelf, whea ue is 


mortality.”” This great Egotift has 
taken care to tell us thisin the account 
of his own life, or De Vita Sua, as 
he calls it. He boafts that he refuf- 
eda confiderable fum of money that 
was offered to him by Edward the 
Sixth, if he would give him the title 
of Defender of the Faith, which the 
Pope had taken from his tather, 





inclined to be honeft. The foilow- 


ing picture of the philofopher of M1-' fucceffors. 


Henry the Eighth, and his Proteftant 
Cardan made a boait, in 


lan, as Cardan was called, drawn by) which he is not likely to be followed 
hinfelf, 1S mott probably true, as upon! by any other perfon, that he had not 
the face of it there does not appear;a fingle friend upon the earth; but 


to be much flattery. 


** Tam, fays!in return he boatted, that he had an 


he, revengeful, envious, falfe,a ca-!aerjal fpirit, a compound of Saturn 
lumniator, fatirical, and guilty -ofjand Mercury, that continually atten- 


every excefs of paflion that can be 
imagined. Iam, favs he, of fo reft- 
lefs a difpofition, that to procure my- 
felf a difagreeable fenfation, I am 
obliged to bite my lips through and 
through, and to pull my fingers, 
that they are nearly out of joint, and 
the blood comes outof them. I have 
fays he, fuch an impetuofity of tem- 
per, that the extremeft fenfation of 
pain is much more pleafant to me 
than my own feelings, and | find that 
J enjoy my health better after I have 
tormented myfelf.”” On the reverfe 
of the medal he writes—‘* No one 
has, I fuppofe, been more praifed, 
both in profe and verfe, than I have 
been. I was born to deliver the world 
from an infinity of errors. What | 
have difcerned was never thought of 
by any of thofe who are my contem- 
poraries, no lefs than thofe who 
preceded me ; fo that thofe who pre- 
tend to write any thing worthy, of 
being preferved in the remembrance 
of mankind, make no fcruple to fay 
that they took it from me. I have 
written a book of Logic, in which 
there is not one fyllable too much, nor 
yet 1s there one too little. I com- 
pofed it in feven days, which is a kind 
of prodigy! andI believe that hardly 
one man can be found who will be 
able to underftand it in a whole year, 
and that happy man will moft proba- 
bly be infpired with fome familiar 
{pirit. My nature appears to have 
been compofed in the extreme of hnu- 
man fubftance and condition, and 
placed almoit on the confines of im-| 


ded upon him, and told him what he 
ought to do. 


+ 
ON GAMING. 

Byan Old Woman.—From the Monthly Mirror. 

How {trangely infatuated are thofe, 
who, fimply committing their fortunes 
to mere chance, throw’ away their 
e‘tates, and entail want upon their 
iffue ! 

> tis a pity fuch madmen are not 


nocent wives, children, relations, 
creditors, dependents, &c. by a law, 
that if any commoner lofe above a 
hundred pounds at a fitting, he fhall 
be deemed a iunatic, and have a com- 
;miflion of lunacy granted againit him 
to hisnext of kin. 

Gaming, like a quick-fand, fwal- 
‘lows up amanin a moment. Our 
‘follies and vices help one another, ani 
‘blind the bubble, at the fame time that 
they make the fharper quick fighted. 

A good man will love himteif too 
well to lofe, and his neighbour too 
well to win, an eftate by gaming. 


——-<—- + oe 





HOPE. 


In man’s journey through life, the 
numerous difappointments incident to 
it, would reduce him to defpair and 
render his exiftence miferable, did 
‘not Hope, when every probability 
‘failed, buoy his declining fpirits. 
-Evenin the fall from riches to poverty, 
from liberty to dependence, we con- 
{tantly dwell on the pleafing hope that 
in a future day the burden of misfor- 
tune will be lightened, and we per- 





* 


reftrained from ruining their poor in ‘ 
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haps, be reftored to our former con- 
dition. 

When we anxioufly expe the ar- 
rival of adear friend, whofe prefence 
would difpel the gloom of the mind ; 
and his lone delay inclines us to def- 
pond, a ray of hope beams upon its 
furface and nourifhes it into cheer- 
fulnefs. 

Thus the anxious fufpenfe of the 
fond parent is mingled with a gleam 
of pleaiure, and the long abfence of 
an only child fupported by the pleaf- 
ing hope that he will foon arrive. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

That there is in fome men, a dif- 
pofition to praife, without flattery, 
we truft no perfon will attempt 
to deny. ‘Vhat fuch was our difpo- 
fion, when we offered the tribute due 
to Kliza’s talents, we hope fhe will 
allow us, and again repeat our de- 
clarations, that we fhall always confi- 
der ourielves indebted to her for a 
continuation of that correfpondence, 
which has already added much grace 
to the columns of our Poetic Depart- 
ment: 

The Fable of a Bear, we conceive 
to be perfonal, and as the fubjeét has 
been in a controverted {tate fone time 
paft in the daily prints, according to 
our plan, it cannot be publifhed in 
this paper. 





Ox or before Wednefday next, will be 
publi/bed, Hoff’s Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Almanac, calculated for the 
States of Georgia and the Carolinas :-— 
Befides the ufual Aftronomical Caicula- 
tions, and local Information, it contains 
intercfting remarks on the planting and 
rearing of COTTON and RICE.— 
And in the courfe of a few weeks, he 
intends to enlarge his Almanac, to ac- 
commodate the Mercantile part of bis 
cuftomers, in the maratime cities and 
towns, in this and the adjoining ftates, 
with information, whichis always re- 
quired at hand. In its enlarged flate 
the price will be 25 cents, and by ihe 
quantity, proportionly, fame as the others. 

N. B. The Almanac is handfome- 
ly printed, on a fine paper, and fells 


at 12 1-2 cents cach, 1 dollar per dozen 





and 10 dollars per grofs. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 


FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


W hile near this favor’d spot my footsteps stray, 
Fond hope her flatt’ring promises renew, 
Sweet mem’ry sheds an intelleetual ray, 
And calls past pleasures to my raptur'd view. 


Beneath the shade of yon emhow'ring trees, 
While Clifton'’s accents sank upon mine ear, 
With him inhaling evening's gentle breeze, 
I knew no thought which angels might not hear. 


How oft when twilight throgys her modest veil 


O’er the last blushes of déclining day, 
I start, and list to catch the well known tale, 
The tender plaint or mirth inspiring lay, 


Sul, still the enchantment of that dulcet tone 
Thrills through my heart with unresisted sway, 
QO may it e’er the sweet impression own, 
While warm'd by faith and reason’s genial ray. 


Ne'er may that spark of pure etherial fire, 
Recede and leave the joyless mansion dear, 

O may this bogom’s transports ne’er expire, 
But still the friend it loves be fondly dear. 


May cold suspicion pever intervene, 
To rend the chaplet truth’s fair fingers wove, 
But may the nymph with sapient brow serene, 
Stamp her owa image on the bond of love. 
ELiza, 
7 a + Geren 


THE OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE, 
By G. S. Carsy. 


A promise in friendship is casily made, 

But, like an old debt, is often unpaid ; 

Professions are choap, and 'tis often the case, 

That we meet an old friend who puts on a new face 


Whe you sit at the board, where the toasts freely 
pass, 

And triendship propos'd on the filling each glass, 

When the morrow shall come, you often will trace, 

That your over-night friend has put ona new face. 


When you've been close connected with placemen 
or trade 

Where your word or your yote might have yielded 
them aid, 

And got your hand squeez'd by Sir Grub or his Grace, 

Their ends being serv’d they have shewn a new face, 


For when in high favour with Fortune you'ye stood, 

Itow pra.se@ for your wisdom, how graceful, how 
good, 

than when 9¢ grows coy, should you ask for a place, 


‘Phe devila triend but will shew a new face, 


WRIPLEN IN CAMBERWELL GROVE. 
ADDRESSED TO MARY, 


Ye peaceful shades that soothe the troubled breast, 
Exert your power, let me vour influence share ; 
Restore my bosom to ita wonted rest, 
And banish from my heart the fend Despair, 


Soft as the music warbled from the pray ; 
Sweerasthe vow preterr’d by ardent love; 
Calm as the hour which sees declining day, 


‘Lhe fleeting moments here their circles move. 


But to the soul e’en nature can impart 

No spark of joy if hope be wanting there ; 
Bf discontent or love corrode the heart, 

No scene can please, however rich or fair. 


From Sorrow's cheek to wipe the trembling tear, 
Or when the crysial Grop bedews the eye, 

To bid a view of happiness appear, 

Pair Hope descended from her wative sky; 


{In silent slumber by their mother’s side. 


1 Behold me, through thy beams of love, 


,O precious ransom! which, once paid, 
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She points the traveller on Arabian sands 
To happier days on some far distant shore, 
Some biess’d retreat on ever fruitful lands, 


,Inspir’d by her, he braves the craggy steep, 

' Where death in ev'ry frightful form appears ; 

Or steers, his passage o'er the trackless deep, 
With heart undaunted, unassail'd by fears. 


If hope can cheer him withenlivening ray, 
When fancy gives a transient glimpse of home, 
Think, lovely maid! what woes beset his way, 
Compell’d without her friendly aid to roam ; 
Who loves with pure and ever constant flame, 
Yet to the object fears that love to name. 
INSCRIPTION 


For the Tomb of a Mother and five of her 
Children. 
BY MRS. POPE, 


Whatever a husband loves, or father mourns, 
Within this sacred tomb to dust returns; 


| 


Five children share their tender mother's grave. 
Here pratling childhood, gifted youth repose ; 
And here the eyes of rip’ning beauty close. 

All that a parent deems his hope, his pride, 


[The gre very beautiful Hymn was 
written by Sir Henry Worron, in his 
sickness. ] 


© thou great power, in whom I moye, | 
For whom | live, to whom I die ! 


Whilst on this couch of tears I lie ; 
And cleanse my sordid soul witnin, 
By thy Christ's blood, the batti of sin, 


No hallowed oils, no grains I need, 

No rays of suints, no purging fire ; 
One rosy drop, from David's seed, 

Was worlds of seas to quench thine ire, 


That consumma:um ¢st was said ; 


And ssid by him thar said no more, 

But sealed it with his dying breath. 
Thou, then, that hast dispung'd my score, 
And dying wasi the dearh of death, 

Be to me now, on thee } call, 
My life, my strength, my joy, my all! 


“AT A CONVENT. 


If chance some pensive stranger, hither ted, 
oe bosdm glowing from majestic views, — 
The gargeous dome, or the proud landscape’s! 

hues 

Should ask who sleeps beneath this lowly bed— 

‘Tis poor Mariupa !—To the cloister'd scene, 

A mourner, beauteous and unknown, she came, 
To shed her tears womark'd, and quench the fame 
Of frutiess love: yet washer look serene 
As the pale moon-light in the midaight aisle ; 
Her voice was sofr, which yet a charm couid lend 
Like that which spoke of a departed friend, 
And a meck sadness sat upon her smile! 
Now far removed from every earthly ill, 
Mer woes are bumed and her heart is till. 





=—_-— 


INSCRIPTION FOR A MONUMENT 
Let age and anguish, sorrow’s hopeless train, 
For contemplation to the tombs descend, 
There what in life, perhaps, he sought in vain, 





Where thirst and hunger shall annoy nomore: =| 


No single stoke the fell destroyer gave, 


Let not the gay, in youth and folly’s prime, 
Despise these humble mansions of the bicste~ 

They have a moment of distemmper’d time, 

We, a serene eternity of rest. 


we 


TO PORTIA. 


Weary and faint, thou, Portia, dost ascend 
Life’s barren hill, where scarce a spot of green, 
Or flow’ret wild, to solace thee, is seen; 

Joyless and rugged is thy way; no friend 

Averts the storms which, on thy widow'd head, 
Beats pitiless; the low’ring clouds malign 

Their bitter drops on thee disastrous shed; 

Alas! those bitter drops are also mine, 

For oft though Fortune’s levee I attend, 

Her frowns Hope’s embryo sparks as often chill; 

But Hope, enthusiast Hope, my ceaseless friend, 
Courts her false smile and fickle favour still. 

Long, Portia, thou, like me, hast been her sport;-= 

Ah, long may I, like thee, in Virtue find support! 


— aes 


TO A ROSE. 


Fair, blushing, half-expanded rose, 
What other flower can with thee vie! 

Whose vivid tints more charms disclose, 
Than Iris’ bow, or Tyrian dye. 


Sweet-scented, fragrance-breathing rose! 
No eastern gales such odours bear; 

Not all the tribes which Flora knews 
Can with thy rich perfume compare. 


Oh! yes—a flower as fair and sweet 
Hath often fix’d my raptur’d gaze; 
‘In Mna all thy beauties meet; 
Yes, Mira ali thy charms displays: 


Like thee she charms in Jife’s gay noon, 
And sheds around ambrosia] breath; 

And like thee too, must witker soon, 
And yield, alas! to time and death: 


But not like thine, frail, short-liv’d flower, 
Is lovely Mira’s final doom; 

Death never will thy bloom restore, 
But Miga’s charms again will bloom: 


For virtue's ame her bosom warms, 

Which heav’n, sweet rose, to thee denies; 
And heav'n her conscious soul informs, 

That worth hke Mira’s never dies. 


EPITAPH ON A FRIEND. 


The mould'ring form within this tomb con$n’d, 
Qnee boasted vigour, once a vig’rous mind: 
That virtues, eminent like his, can die, 
His friends shall often witness with a sighs 
And say, when passing by this well-known grave, 
‘Here rests the good, the just, the wise, the brave:"’ 
"Mong fallen men so few like his remain, 
“We scarce shall look upon his like again.” 
The friend ot human kind, his country’s friend, 
And, in one word, his eulogy to end, 
(Let truth say more of monarchs if ir can) 
Here lies ‘* Gop’s noblest work—an Sones man.” 
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The weary traveller will ind, a friend. 
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